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In scores of American cittesover ihe past i^odecades, federal andstaie 
courts have mandateda variety of legal andeducat tonal remedied to end 
racial segregation tn the public schools. In 1954 the U.S* Supreme 
Court ruled in Brown v. Board of Education that! segregated schools 
were unconstitutional* and the Court mandated school systems to put 
an end to segregative practices. Very few school systemst however* have 
done so voluntarily. From 1954 lo the bte I960s^ series of court orders* 
pdmnrtly tn the Souths mandated the end of <le jure segregation* that 
iSf segregation of black and while chtldre^ required by law. These 
court decisions were quite explicii: Elim^aie the dual schooj system 
and open all schools to everyone without regar<i lo race. 

By ihe early 1970s themajorcouribaitles in the South had been uron 
and the desegregation battleground switched to the great urban centers 
of the North and West Here the patterns of segregation urere^fJ^r more 
suhtle and often involved complex^ feeder patierns'(for example* kin* 
dergarten through fifth*grade schools iri minority neighborhoods lead* 
ingiopcorquality sixth- througheighlh*grademiddleschoolsandk]n* 
dergarten through sixth*gradeschools in white neighborhoods leading 
to high quality seventh- through ninth-grade junior highs); redistrict* 
ingO^^ ' gerrymandering district boundaries to insurealmQslall'White 
or all'black enrollments): or one-way transfer policies (for example* 
building a neur school ^n a racially mixed neighborhood and.then al* 
lowing urhile families lo transfer to distant all*white schools). Correct* 
ing each ^parate violation came to be seen as impractical and ineffec* 



tive. The Court set the itage for Northern school desegregation in 
1971 in Swann v, ChaTlotU-M^cklenbuTg Board of Education, one of 
the last of <he Southern schoolcases.whenitrtiled that whenever segre- 
gation is found, ''all vestiges'* of it must be eliminated, "root and 
branch." This ruling was the foundation for massive systemwide 
busing of minority and white children in numerous Northern and 
Western cities in the 1970s. First in San F^^ncisco. then in Denver, then 
in Minneapolis, federal courts have used the Swatm decision to bring 
about system wjde school desegregation. The courts' decisions were in- 
tended to equalize the racial balance in schools; this was considered ^ 
sufficient judicial remedy to the complaints of segregation. 

The Minneapolis case, however, marked a kind of t>J*"ning point. In 
^he late l^^Os the Minneapolis school system was sued by a coalition of 
minority organizations and charged with deliberate segregative actions 
that had the effect of keeping the races separated. In 1972 the court 
ruled against the Minneapolis Khools. The specifics of the case are 
not critical in an introduction to magnet Khools. What is important is 
the argument presented by the Minneapolis school board that, as part 
of its plan to remedy the segfegauonjt should be allowed to continue 
with certain voluntary tducaixoml programs that it bad Ix'gun several 
years earlier. Four alternative elementary schools had 5een established 
in the late 1960s to attempt to meet the demand for educational diver- 
sity: d "free" school, an "open" school, a "structured'* school, and a 
"fundamental" school Since these schools had been :ittracting racially 
mixed student bodies, and since enrollment in any of theseKhools was 
wholly voluntary, why not simply let them continue as is? The school 
authorities assured the court that student enrollments by race would be 
carefully monitored. The court endorsed the plan, and the first court* 
sanctioned magnet schools were born. 

What are magnet schools? The federal courts have defined magnet 
schools as those having a ''distinctive program qF study'* that ^trillat- 
tract a voluntary cross section of students from all racial groups. Fed* 
eral regulations define magnet Khools as those with a "special curricu- 
lum capable of attracting substantial numbers of students of different 
racial backgrpunds." Educators have defined them as schools offering 
a 'Variety of educational offerings" that will result in voluntary in- 





tegration of the students enrolled. In all these definitions. four criteria 
stand out: 

L Magnet schools must offer an educational prcigram that is dt//fr- 
entf special, distinctive, or otherwise distinguishable from the regular 
curriculum in nonmagnet schools. 

2. The special curriculum must he attractive to students of all races, 
not juM whites or blacks or Hispanics or other minority groups. 

3. Magnei schools must be lacially mixed and must have the effect 
of eliminating segregation of the races amongJhe students. ^ 

4. Magnet schools should ^ open to students of alt races on avoh 
untary basis* and ^ny admission criteria thai are imposed must noi 
have the effect of discriminating on the basis of race. 

Each of these criteria is critical and he discussed in the sections 
that follow. 

The decision of the federal court in Minneapolis^ upheld by the 
U.S. Supreme Court, opened the door for an entirely new set of judicial 
responses to school desegregation. In the 1973 Denver desegregation 
case the Court allowed the school system to implement a still wider 
variety of plans, including magnet schoob^ to achieve desegregation. 

The federal court in the 1975 Boston desegregation order set the 
standard for the remainder of the 1970s by establishing an entire mag- 
net district of 22 schools enrolling nearly a quarter of the total school 
population. The court ordered the establishment of schools with 
special programs emphasizing language arts^ performing arts^ multi- 
cultural studies, and other specialty areas, and student attendance was 
to be entirely voluntary. Twenty-five percent of the students were to be 
drawn from the immediate neighborhood and 75% from all other sec- 
tions of the city. 

Since the Boston decision, magnet schools arid programs have been 
considered and adopted to some degree in dozens of comrnunities. 
Many were developed under court order* including those in Los 
Angeles^ Houston^ Louisville, Dallas^ Milwaukee^ and San Diego. 
Many others resulted from a threatened court orders including thosein 
Cincinnati. Bridgeport (Conn.), .Seattle, and Chicago. A few, like those 
in Montciair (NJ.). St. PdoU and Cambridge (Mass.). were entirely 
voluntary. Magnet schools are found in virtually every state in the 



naEion today, and ihcir number is likely to increase throughout the 
1980*. 

Why Magnet Schools? ' / . , 

VVhai lies behind ihe development of magnet schools and ^'^^V are 
they important for ihe f980s? ; 

First p in the view of some authorities, magnet schools are an answer 
to "forced busing/* symbolized by the ugly white resistance to desegre- 
gation at South Boston High School in 197^-75- If schools are special 
and aitraclive. the theory holds> students of different races will choose 
voluntarily to integrate* the schools. * 

Second- courts of la^v since the Minneapolis decision have been 
searchingfor solutions to school segregation thatare less lil^ely to cause 
civil strife^ sioning ol school buses^ injury to children, and mob viO' 
fence. Put another Way, courts arje looking for ways to souen white 
resi!»tnnce to school desegregation plans, especially where white stu- 
dents are asked or^required to attend school in minority neighbor- 
hoods. Legal pttrists would no doubt dispute this interpretation. The ^ 
liiw is the bWi they would argue, regardless of public opinloib BuHaw 
ts clearly the expression and embodiment of social values and public 
sentiment, and in the long run these factors do influence the direction 
the law taffes. ' 

Third, the growth of magnet schools dovetails with the movement 
of the late 1960^ to design alternative schools to serve different learning 
styles and interests- /Mario Fantinii a leading advocate of alternative 
schools, has identified baseline standards foraltemative schools: They 
must offer 1] studenE choice^ 2) different though riot necessarily better 
opt ion Si 5] a comprehensive set of educational objectives, and 4) equal 
access for all students^ all without 5) the necessity for large amounts of 
extra money. These are precisely the standards underlying magnet 
schools. Add a proviso that schools must be racially mixed at specified 
percentages and you have a neat definition or magnet education. 

The alternative school movement has heavily influenced magnet 
school development. Many of the special programs being offered now 
as magnet programs were field tested in alternative schools. For ex- , 
ample^ free schools, open schools, creative arts schools, discov^^ry 
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schools, fundamentfil schools. <.'xperientifil learning schools, schools 
with mini courses, and learning centers are uli types »of alternative 
schools that have frequently serx t'd ;is the attractive and distinctive as- 
pects of magnet schools. Program!^ emphasizing talented and gifted 
students, miiliiciiltnral 1e;irning. and hilingiial cduc:ui6n arc' also 
currently popular. 

In the senions ihat follow. I shall first |>reseni two case suijiies of 
magnet schools, both moderately sncressftil but diffei^ m several 
respecrs. Then 1 sb*ilJ discuss magnet srhools in the rontriitt of desegre- 
gation iind iMustraie the way in which courts have been using magnet 
srho^olS' Ne3a is a discussion of the educational dimension of maf^net 
schools somewhat apart from their desegregation impact. Then I shall 
revieiv the roles of slate and fed'jral^oiernments in suppojiing mag- 
net etluniti^^n, disriiM the pros and cons (if tpeiropolitan mag^nei 
schools, and conckitle with sonu* rtTommendations. 




Two Case Studies of Magnet Schools 

T*he (WO rnagnet schools described below illusiraie different dimen- 
sions of the magnet experience. 

Cas« U Tht Martin Luih«r King Middle School 

The Martin Luther King Middle School in Boston ^^ands near the 
crest trf a hill in the heart of the black and Hispanic Roxbury/North 
Dorchester section of 'h^ ciiy* Built by the Works Progress Adminis' 
tratton ir ihe Roosevelt years, the school serves a maximum of 850 
students* who in 1974 were all black or Hispanic. The outside stair- 
way-leading to ihe lacked front doors hasn't been used for years; in* 
stead* theentranceistntoth^ basement on the sideof the building* near 
the cafeteria. The door therQ reminds one of a fortress: The lock has 
been torn away countless timesi and successive layers of heavy metal 
conceal the years of violence. From the inside* a 4x4 beam fits intoan 
iron bracket to keep out intruders. 

In the decade preceding the 1974 court order in Boston* the King 
Schooi exenlplified most of what was wron^ with Ihe Boston school 
system. As the neighborhood changed from Irish and Jewish lo black 
a^d Hispanic, white students were allowed to transfer to distant all- 
white schools. The King School was transformed into a sixth- through 
eighth-grade middle school in order to prepare students to move to pre- 
dominantly black ninths through twelfth '^grade high schools. {The 
comparable * white'* schools were organized as seventh- through 
ninth-grade and tenth- through twelfth-grade.) A predominantly 
white facuUy was increasingly unable io respond to parent demands for 



educational jmprovrVnen is. .Vandalism* vJOleiicer declining U'si scores* 
and*teacher absenteeism were all on the increase 1974. 

During the Krst year of ct^urt-ordered desegregation the 
King School district was redrawn to include arac?al mix. But many of 
the whites eiither smytd home, traitsferred to the sttbtirbs. or *'beat the 
system" in some other u^ay. The enrollment was sttil more than 
minority* but the staff felt that the 197'1>75 year was an improvement * 
over pre^iotts years. 

trf 1975. for rtasons that we can only speculate on^ Judge W. 
Arthur Carrity designates) the'King School as a magnet school with a 
languagearts^theme. Kimbroiigh Marshall^ a member of the King staff 
at* the time^ recalls: ' ' ^ 

The stafr was appalled t^^it they had not been consulted, much less in^ 
yoLved^ in the process of becoming a magnet, and were afraid the>' hsd 
noihinj; uniquely magnetic lobfEer; they werewellaivare that many par> 
ents around the city' still remembered the schoorsJiist«Ty of racial vio- 
lence in thj 1960s and feured the neighborhood around it. (Marshall) 

When the parent r'^quest forms came back in June 1975^ 298 
parents had designated King as their firsj* second, or thtrd choice. 
This left 552 seats empty* Because racial enrollments were fixed^ 
the court refused to allow Uocal black or Hispanic children to fill 
these seats. ^ ^ 

The disappointing Anticipated enrollment raised the disheart* 
""ening possibtltty that the school might be closed and large numbers 
of faculty ^be nansferred or dismissed. The issue was no 

- l<}nger ^ucational excellencei^m'magnetjsm but survival. Working 
frantically over the next 10 iveeks;:ia small groupT of teachers who 
dubbed themselves the ''August Planning Group" accomplished a 
small educational and marketing miracle. They hand*addres$ed 
notes to 1*200 whiteTfamiljes/prepared and distributed statements list- 
ing the strengths of the*school (with stamped rettirn postcards), 
phoned, knocked on doors.^nd accompan ied parents to thedowntown 
transfer office. The group worked seven days a week at all hours. On 
opening day. 150 white'studentshad signed on. allowing an addi* 
tional I50bl3<=lc neighborhood children to enroll; total enrollment was 
now over 600 and the future of school and staff was secure. 
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The 1975-76 school year was not without prohlonU oild^chalr.. 
lenges-'schednlin^. curriculum revision, siiiff training for teaching 
racially hetorogi'nt'ous classes, raising extra funds, and identifying a 
college pairing, All required extra work,^ * 

The challenge of builditig a magnet school around a language am 
thnne was considered irrelevant in most classroonis. Teacher^Mj^rtglit 
the regular curriculum as best they could. Their needs wt^j/tasic: find- 
ing n^terials. providing individual i/ed instrurtiont and maintaining 
order in their rooms. 

\\\ 1976-77 riTriiitment oF additional students and i\ favorable inter- 
pretation of the court s enrollment quota resulted In a student enroll- 
ment appro;iching 700, though mention of the magnet theme was 
eliminated from recruiting materials. 

in succeeding years, the enrollment stabilized at near school capac* 
ity. ami the Ktng St hool now ranks iisone of the finest middle schools 
\n ihe eity, A p;ireju-pr(7>ared liimdl>w>k on ail Hoston's magpet 
sch(K>].s siiys: 

S*> irnirh lo bo*ct'j> ai ibe King. So many fiim;istir puip rams a re offered. 
I nin only inviic vtut tostr for y<nir*eIJ. (C.W.E.C. RfporU Spring 1979) 

The language arts theme has be^n reintroduced into recruiting 
materials and now is g<^nerally considered to mean greater stress ojn 
reading and writing, including extracurricular activines such as a sin- 
dent newspaper and a literary magazine, Wheiher thi^iheme rrttikes 
King different from other middle schools is not much of an issue in 
Boston. The school is a good schooli it provides a safe and secure en- 
vironment; and its 'vuccess has contributed to ihe improvement of edu- 
cation in Boston. 

Yon may ask how a troubled "ghetio'* school in an all-minority 
neighborhood in 1971 could be-come. in l979-80t an excellent school so 
attractive that mor^ ihan 300 white student^ vol untiirily enrolled. 
These numbers suggest a magnet school at iis1>est. Generally, thereare 
three reasons for the success of the King Magnet School: ' 

L The d^ication and commitment of the faculty and administra- 
tion has beefi outstanding^ good faculties make good schools. 

2. The King s court-given maguec Iheme, language arts, was recast 
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itr terms atiraciive \io working-class parents^ the basics* disctplinet 
,r grading* homework — no funcy .sniffs 

3. The options for parents in Boston ^ire limited: if a magnet school 
isnot^chosen. the stitdent.i s assigned u> an unknown school. Choice in 
i that (^ntext, in and of itself, becomes important. 

These three factors represent fundiimencal ^ispeccs of the mugnet 
edticdtion story, and they will reappear freq tte tit I y in thelollowingdi.s^ 
ctission of the strength.s and weakne.sses of magnet schools. 

Case 2: The Clibon Multi-Age Magnet School 

'The Clifton MiWti-Age Magftet School in Cincinnati. Ohio, also 
began in S<;ptember l975> bttt the itnpi-ius for its creation cume from a 
wary Jicboofadmifiistration. notjrotn u federal cottrt. The Cincitimiti 
Pttblic Schools had already been involved inacottrt fight with the locul 
chapter of N^ACP between 1963 and 1969, :)nd the federal court had 
ruled in favor of the school systent. The victory was shortlived, how- 
ever, and in 197*1 the same plaintiffs filed suit agatn> charging thut the 
system was racially segregated in violation of the IJ,S. Const ittttion^ 
The notion of magnet schools setvirig as a volunt<iry hedge ugainst 
i. wha( could turn out to be a massive citywide busing order wtis raised 
in the early 1970s by then Superintendent of Schools Donald Waldrip, 
'Aftet extensive planning designed primarily to find out what sorts of 
options would attract pitrents ta select schools not in their neighbor- 
hood, a variety of educational atternattves was proposed. The Clifton 
School, located in an uffltient white are;t, was selected u>be a ntulti- 
age. nongraded magnet,, with a primary ttnit for :)ges6,^, and 3 (grades 
I, 2, und 3) and an intermediate unit for ages 9, 10, and 1 1 (grades '1, 5. 
and 6), Althottgh the major edttcation goal would contintte to empha- 
size student proficiency ip reading, wrking, and math, the introduc- 
tion rrf nongraded classrooms was new to Cincinnati- 

The^Cltfton School was old, built around the turn of the century' It 
took a full year of renovation to Create the open learning spaces needed 
^ for the lih^^ teaching and learning format. Nevertheless, in 1975 the 
reputation o\the school W'as gotxl and the school had a parually inte^ 
grated studenAbody because of a slow influx of black families into the 
periphery of the neighborhood Further* the central administnition, in 
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collaboraiion v^ iih teacher union leadership^ arranged for the transfer 
ot teachers on the bastsoFexpressed interest. The Faculty ofCliFtoncon-^ 
sisted of both old and ne^vly ti^nsFerred teachers, but all^of them pro- 
fessed H strong rommitment to multi-age grouping. Some additional 
staff training was provided^ but it was not a seriou;; need. 

In short, the Clifton Multi-Age Magnet School in 1975 had *;veTy- 
thing going for it. Two questions remained: Would black and^other 
minority students opt for 4:he magnet program in numbers substantial 
enough both to balance the school and reduce minority concentrations 
in other schools? And would parents of white neighborhood children 
opt for other city wide magnets, thereby freeing up places at Clifton for 
minority students? The enrollments in 1975-76 and 1976-77. self- 
selected on a voluntary basisp were positive on both counts. .White 
neighborhood students did attend other magnets* and black and pther 
rninority students did enroll in significant numbers. By fall 1977 the 
enrollment had tipped slightly in favor of minority students. Of the 
630 students at Clifton in 1977;78f 330 were black. 274 were white* and 
26 were members of other races. 

With diligent recruiiing of both black and white students in the 
next years, the school in 1979-80 remains about 46% white and 54% 
black and other minority. About 45% of the students' are from outside 

jhe neighborhood, and most of these are black. The remaining 55% are 
from the neighborhood, and are mostly whiie. *■ 

The school is widely regarded in Cincinnati as an excellent school.^ 
Basic skills jscores have remained high. Faculty morale is high and the 
principal. f!)ennis McNeil, speaks of the school as a **good family 
unit.** Evaluationsbyboih black and white parents in recent years have 
been very favorable, and the dropout rate has been low. A very active 
parent council publishes a bimonthly newsletter^ and a volunteer 
school ''foundation" has been successful in raising money from many 
sources to support special school activities. The rangp of special pro; 
jects is not dissimilar from those in most good elementary schools^ 
creative writing competitions^ musical performances, basic career 
awareness actijirities. outdoor education* and special resource centers. 
It is not clear from the school'inittated evaluations jusr bow impor- 

' tant a factor the magnet theme has been in attracting parents. Most of 



the dnta from parents infers to such featuT<?s ns safety, security, reading, 
mnthf good texicherSf and good facilittes. nnd not to the magnet theme 
of muhi-age grouping. To rank the ffictors that make this school at- 
tractive to parents and students would be'very difficult, probably un- 
reltnbKs and in this cuse pointless. The facts are that the school ts dis- 
tinctive, draws students citywide on a voluntary basis^ is racially 
balanced* aitd inspires students to learn. Viewed in isolation* and with- 
out considering its impact on the total desegregation effort in Cincin- 
nati, the school has all the benchmarks of a successful magnet School. 
Whether it will continue as a magnet schooh however; will very likely 
depend on the outcome of the 1074 desegregation suU, Mronson v/ 
Boatdof Education of Cincinnati which as of thb writing has still not 
been resolved- ^ 
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Magnet Schools: A Desegregation Perspective 

]N^agnet schooh hav^.almost always been used to avoid or somehow 
deflect court -ordered desegregation efforts. There are exceptions; some 
magnet schools haVe been developed because of a sincere desire by 
school officials to integrate the schools and enrich the educational 
options for allchtldrenr but^they are few and far between. In the main, 
the magnet school movement has emerged as a direct and sometimes 
creative response to court-ordered desegregation. 

In the early l97Qs. magnet schools were viewed mainly asadesegre-^ 
gauon dodge. In a review of desegregation remedies^ Cordon Foster 
argued: 

Ont of th« most , spurious desegregation techniques is the "magnet 
school^ idea. I . .The magnet concept isa message to the white commun'> 
it^ which says in effect: ''This is a school that has been made so attractive 
educationally [magnetized] you will want to enroll your child voluntar* 
ily in spite of the fact that he will ha\>e to go to school with blacks.'' 
(Foster* p. 2^) 

The author was arguing from a legal context and was. speaking 
from the point of view of the minority community: Since it is black 
parents and students who have been wronged* the solution should not. 
cater to white parents and students. He also implicitly suggests the 
notion of punishment; Whites should not be coddled to persuade them 
to go to school with blackSr they should be forced, Sucft a notion 
has characterized school desegregation remedies since 1954 and, until 
recent yearsr has tended to limri the use of magnet schools as a desegre- 
gation remedyr 
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Oihcr legal opinions have limiied ihc use of magiiet schools as ^ 
solution to sogregaiioTL In oscri^sof dt'segreg^ition opinions in ihclaie 
1960h and early ]970>s.' courts prescribed more stringent st:md^rds for 
dest'gregation: It must be swift; it must be com]>lete; ;ind it must have 
the effect of eliminating all vestiges of segrcganvc acts. Courts and 
enforcement :igencies Ulwc refused to ;icccpt magnet^schools where 
these conditions are not rriet. In Wilmington^ Delaware^ for example, a 
metropolitan desegregation plan based on lU'C pi^^shaped mtignet 
;cmt>s was turned down by the Court bt-causeno fixed racial enrollment 
qttoias were t/^tablisht^ and no guarantee's of "significant desegrega- 
tion" were made. In Pittsbargh the State Human Relations Commis' 
sion rejected ^ tnagnet school plan because I't tltd not accomplisih 
rtiotigh student mo\'ement to affect seg^gation significantly. Courts in 
Detroit. Kas Vegas* Lt>s Angeles* and other cities have t;irned down 
similar magnet plans. 

Court Orders Imposing Magnets 

In Boston a team of court-appointed experts also proposed an ex- 
tensive series of voluntary city wide schools based solely on educational 
excellence and voluntary student enrollment. The pliin wasrejected by 
Federal Dis'Tici JudgeCarrity as legally unworkable: It was undepend' 
able, it would show results slowly if at all^ it did not gitarantee an end 
to desegregation. Instead of totally rejecting the plan, however^ Judge 
Carrity added the legal requirement^ onto the educational merits of 
the piitn and incorporated 22 magnet schools into his order. Admit- 
tedly. the m:^gnet schools he proposed were created under less than 
ideal conditions: They were creaied instantly* no staff training or 
parent information sessions were conducted, and no special curricu* 
lum development to enhance the magfiet themes was possible. In re- 
ttirn. though, they^ became effective tools for desegregation and were 
upheld by the U.S. Sitpreme Court. 

Other federal ^ind state courts have imposed siimilar legal con- 
straints on the educational dimension of magnel schools. Nevertheless." 
the resulting hybrid of "mandatory voluntary schools*' has often been 
successful. In Dallas. Federal Judge William Taylor divided the city 
into six subdistricts. in five of which racial percentages were similar 
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to those of the total system. Each of the five subdistricts offered a series 
of magnet elementary and middle schcx>ls and early childhood educa- 
tion centers (Kindergarten through third gi^de) with enrollments that 
matched the overall district racial percentages. Several citywide magnet 
schools were also established. Dallas \'iews these efforts as educational 
improvements that have been facilitated by the court order In fact* 
they represent modest educational improvements made possible by the 
legal and public pressure brought to bear by the minority community. 

In Milwaukee a similar pattern developed. In the early 1970s the 
school board began to develop a series of specialty schools, including 
schools for talented and gifted* schools for creative arts* a multilan- 
guage magnet* and a fundamentalschool. Theschool board was mind- 
ful of the emerging issties of desegregation, and ^hen a 1976 federal 
district court order requiring systemwide desegregation was handed 
down, the school attached racial enrollment quotas to the schools, 
encouraged selective recruiting to increase racial balance* and opened 
the schools to suburban students. 

In .San Diego* where a state court ruled the school system in viola- 
tion of the state racial balance statutes* 2'! schools have been designated 
magnet schools. The court has accepted a somewhat less stringent en* 
rollment quota system* although several of the schools have shown 
significant enrollment shifts* particularly when outside resources such 
as a university are involved. Other schools ha\'e not become noticeably 
more balanced* and it remains to be seen how the court will deal with 
this problem in furure years. 

In still other cases* courts have allowed a few so-called magnet 
schools to'remain even though their student body is predominantly 
black. In Omaha* for example* one magnet high school with a voca* 
tional theme began with a 96% black enrollment. The primary intent 
of establishing the school was to entice white students to attend the 
school. As a result, outstanding equipment and resources have been 
made available. The school has had some success in recruiting whites* 
and the initial objective of a 50% white enrollments in the opinion 
of some school department, personnel* is not totally out of reach. A . 
similar situation* with a number of predominantly black magnet 
schools* has also existed for several years in Atlanta. 
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Magnets and the Threat o( a Court Order 

A second group of school systems has deu^lnped extensive magnei 
school offerings in response lo community pressnrt^s^ bui wiihoni 
direct involvement of a siaie or fedenil court. Seattle and Cincinnati 
are two outstanding examples of communities where school officials 
ha te campaigned nctively for^program of voluntary integration based 
on magnet options, Thr fact that these school systemr ?.av<^'bcen en- 
gaged in nctual and potential legal battles with minority parents over 
desegregation shottid not detract from the leadership they are provid- 
ing^ ^ . 

Seattle, in a city wide tffort to integrate and enrich the schools, in- 
vested an enorntous amount of stnff time, money, and resources in the 
mid- 1970s to develop a series of Kindergattt*n through twelfth grade 
magnet schools and pfograms. Planners v^'ere careful to equalize the 
burden of transportation on black and white students, to design pro- 
grams that would appeal to all student!> {not just white students who; 
might be contemplating l^ing the system), and to put teeth into 
efforts to balance racial enrollment. The Seattle School Board, in 
fact^ joined the NAACP tn successfully challenging a statewide refer^ 
endum that prohibiied any form of busirig to achieve racial balance. 

InCirKinnati H different magnet options have been dKeloped, in- 
cluding elementary programs with FrencliV Spanish, or German bi- 
lingual special izationst a fundamental academy^ an academy of math 
and science^ and other programs. The magnet options were developed 
by a aeative school leadership team, with widespread input from par- 
'ents and community groups. The programs have been attractive to 
parents, though they affect a small percentage of the students in Ihe 
system and the overall impact on racial balarKe has been limited- 
Nevertheless, CirKtnnati officials hope that the success of these good 
faith attempts at voluntary desegregation will have an ameliorative 
effect on the federal desegregation suit still in progress in Cincinnati 
in early I9&0. It has been lingering for five years and may rKit be fully 
settled for?^veral more. 

SchooMnitiated Magnets 

A small number of school systems have initiated magnet program^* 
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min^; in thtMb'M'nccof a cDurt order onhcihrcni of d coitri order simply 
for Ihc benefits Dfmullicullural learning. MunyoEihes<' programs were 
de\^lopeU iu alternative schools* and racially balanced student enroll- 
ments have bet-'n voluntarily maintained. Tbe Cambridge (Massa- 
chusetts) Alternative Public School is a good exampte. Created in the 
late 1960s by n determined group of predominantly wbite parents who 
wanted an opt'n edttcation lor tbeir cbildren, the school bas developed 
a consistent racial etirollment pattern of about 35% blacks 50% white* 
and 15% other minorities. It considers jisclf a ntagnet scbool in^very 
sense, since it contributes to scbool integratiott* is purely volitntary- 
and is tmiqtiely uttractive to a wide variety of sttidents and their.pjit- 
ents. Tbe school in recent years bas even beeti concerned with attract* 
ing.a mix of pupils from different economic as well :ks racial back- 
grounds. 

fn St' PauL Minnesota, a set of magnet programs was instituted in 
ibe early 1970s in the absence of a cotiri order* altbougb with some 
ttrj^ing from the State Board of Education. Unlike many fulNtinie 
magnet schools, St. Paul's magnet offerings are part-time, and each is 
educationally tmique* offered only at tbe magnet site. Curricular 
specializations include career development* aesthetic environments* 
envirottmetttal inquiry, and social envirotiment. In 1975-76 the St, 
Paul system voluntarily introduced a single full-time magnet* the 
Webster School* with strong parent backing. Relying on a magnet 
tbeme that empb^sized botb the basics and creative programming^ the 
school's wbite enrollment has grown from 5^% in 1975-76 to about 70% 
in 1979-80* despite the fact that, the school is located in an identifiably 
minority neighborhood. 

To date these voluntary programs — part-time "learning centers*' 
that attract students from different schools for a series of half-day ses- 
sions and one full-time school — have l>cen successful in preveniing 
any serious outcry about une<]ual educational opportunity from St* 
Paul*s minorities* who number less than 20% of the o\'erall school 
population. In this respect St. Paul is one of the few examples of a 
school system that has used magnets to avoid a court fight. In theevent 
of a desegregation findingagainst St. Paul* however* it is not likely that 
these voluntary options would be a sufficient remedy* although they 
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clearly indicate a good faith effort to counter the effects of racial 
isolation. 



General Issues 

The magnet school concept as a remedy for scgreg^ition raises sev- 
eral issues of both a legal and an educational nature. 

L Ar^ magnet schools fry ihernsehfes effective as segregation 
reTtiediesf- ■ 

The preponderance of evidence suggests ihat ihe answer is tiOn In 
the context of a larger desegregation plani or used in conjunction with 
other techniques such as redistricting* pairing of schoolsi ancj school 
consoltdatton* magnet schools can have positive desegregation bene^ 
,fits. Jn large cittes wtth extremely large minority populations and 
ethrrically disi^inct neighborhoods* magnets have no<. had a major im^ 
. pac<. on segregation. Seattle is a case in point* After several years of 
diligent attempts to desegregate voluntarily through the magnet pro- 
grams described earlier* the SeaUle School Board felt it necessary to 
adopt a more stringent desegregation plan in 1978-79. This plan fea- 
tured mandatory reassignments and pairing of schools in mtnorityand 
majority neighborhoods* as well assome magnet offerings. Seattle took 
this action in the absence of a court order* although there was some 
pressure from the minority community. 

In smaller cities, with perhaps one imbalanced school* magnetscan 
be effective. In Worcester* Massachusetts* for example, one heavily 
Hispanic school Itas been paired in a series of part-time magnet pro- 
grams with surrounding white schools. This has led recently to pro^ 
posals for a fulUtihie magnet school serving white and Hispanic stu- 
dents. Even tn a case such as this* however strong public leadership 
from local school and political leaders is usually necessary to support 
the implementation of the magnet school. 

2. Do magnet schooh serve the plaintiff class or the white middle 
class? ; 

Legallyi this is □ critical issue. The plaintiff class (NAACP* black 
parents md students) has been aggrieved and a legal remedy must be 
sought for them. In the majority of urban school systems employing 
magnet options in recent years, the percentage of white student enroll^ 
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ment hasdroppeiJ signifioinily for a variety of re^isons. Often J he hope 
of magnet school planners ts that the neiv aqd excuing magnet offer^ 
ings will (titnKt white students back to the public schools. This can re- 
suit in magnet schools thaj cater to whtte mtddle-class students. As 
Michael Alves, state desegregation planner in Mass^ichusetis^ has 
written: "Magnets skewed on the basis of social and ^onomicclass will 
invariably structure a. le^irninK environment for those which it desires 
most to atinKi/' If magnets are to prove.lhetr worth as desegregation 
remedies^ they must demonsir^iei first and foremost, an ability toedu- 
caie the niinoriiy children and poor children whose rights previously 
have been dented. - ^ ! 

3. Does the existence of special magnet schools ineititably resuit in 
second-class notimagnet schools? 

The issue of equity between magnet and nonmagnet schools has 
two aspects. Ftrst* do racially balant-^d ma|^nets result in imbalanced 
nonmagn^ts? In Cambridge, Massachusetts^ for examplei it was re- 
cently found that the attendance of nearly half the students in the sue- 
cessful magnet school resulted in greater imbalance in the nonmagnet 
sending schools, fn other words* minority students were allowed to 
leave white majority schools and whitestudenis were allowed to leave 
black majority schools to attend the magnetschooLThis resulted in an 
ideally integrated magnet school and increasingly segregated sendiug 
schools. The impact on nonmagnetsendingschools.is a critical factor 
to consider in inagnet planning* 

The second aspect of equity involves the potential denial of righis 
to parents who are unable to get iheir children into magnet schools. 
Since magnets may not have admission criteria that discriminate 
against one Or another racial group^ all parents should have an equal 
right to a magnet education for their child. If thequality of instruction, 
level of services* funds for supplementary curricular materials, and 
other services tend to be higher in magnet schoolsi as they haveclearly 
been shown to be in several ciiiesi it is not implausible to imagine an 
equity complaint being filed by parents from a nonmagnet school. 
This group would probably be minority parents* simply because the 
percentage of white students is diminishing in most urban school sys^ 
tems and the few available white students would be allowed to enroll in 
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the magnets lo create racial balance. "We don't have enough while kids 
to go around," a St. Louts offirial has been quoted assaying. "How are 
you going to Integrate a school district that is only 23^ white?" 

Some people would argue that those white students should be 
spread around equally in all the schools, just as minority students 
have been spread around in other desegregation sites. The white 
majority in St. Louis, however, has argued thatJhe 23% white students 
shottid be concentrated in a smaller number of i^chools where the en- 
rollment would be closer to 50% white and 50% black. This raises, 
again, the issue of serving the plaintiff class. When desegregation in 
terms ^ numerical balance becomes no longer possible, what is the 
responsibiUiy of the school system? 
I In a recent court appeal in Dallas, this issue has been taken to its 

logicil conclusion. The 1976 Dallas court order excluded one predom- 
inantly black section of rhecity from the r^dal balancing requirements 
imposed on the rest of the ciiy. Into i his district the school department 
poured massive remedial and supportive services. In 1978 the plaintiffs, 
arguingon appeal that the district should noi have been excluded from 
the original order, won a higher court ruling that allowed for a review 
of the issue. The Dallas Independent School District, in turn, sub- 
mitted . evidence in court purporting to demonstrate that minoriiy , 
students attending schools in the all*black section of the ^ity had ' 
/lig/i^rachievement scores than minoritysykidentstn integrated schools. 
School officials attributed ihts to the extra funds and remediation ef- 
forts that were put into the predominantly black schools. The issue has 
not been resolved and may not be for sevtral years. However, thiscase 
raises a fundamental question: Despite the loss of white students in 
many urban areas, are educational improvements sufficient to meet the 
needs of the plaintiff class? Or. as we shall discuss later in the section 
called Metropolitan Magnet Options, are white students drawn from 
the suburbs and from private and parochial schools necessary to 
achieve school desegregation? 

4. Do enrollment Quotas undermine the voluntary nature of 
magnet schools? 

Magnet schools are not alternative schools that just happen to be 
racially balanced. Magnet schools must have strict raci^ enrollment 
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quotas, and they niiisi be monitored closely. This, of course^ ruits 
cottnter to the notion thnt magnets are open toe\x*ryoneandarepttre1y 
voluntary, lii (act, magnet schools that are located in white neighbor* 
hoods seldotn have difriculty attracttrkg whites, bta they often have 
dilftculty attracting minority stitdents. Magnets in bl^ck neighbor- 
hoods very often have difficulty attracting whites, btit seldom have 
problems with black enrollmeriir^ The neighborhood is ttsunlly a tnore 
powerful draw than the magnet school. The succ<*ss of a magnet, rhen. 
very often rests on the willingness of the scliool board to say no to chil- 
dren, white or black, who wan. to go to the neighborhood magnet, 
school. say. hnlf the seats in a 'school nre reserved for children of a 
different race living in other neighborhoods, this menus that half the 
neighborhood children wilj have to go ejsewhere. Sometimes this 
problem can be ameliorated by locating magnets in buildings that are 
underutilized or due for consolidation. Also, good public communica- 
tion can soften the resistance. But for some parents no amount of ex- 
planation is going to erase feelings of being treated unjustly, and a 
clash between those parents and school officials will inevitably result. 
School officials who bend the rules to accommodate neighborhood 
parents and who refuse to enforce strict enrollment quotas will end 
up with racially imbafonced magnets, if the ^rollment quotas are 
ptiblicly known or are part of a c^rtorden failure toenforce them will 
provide evidence that can be used^y plaintiffs in legal challenges ^o 
achieve more complete desegregation. 

The issue of the voluntariness of mygnet schools cuts theother way 
in school systems under court order. lA many cases, parents are given 
one of two choices: either choose a citywfide rriagn^i have children 
forcibly assigned to a redistricted and usually unknown local school. 
The existence of a systemwide desegregation order- in other words, 
limits the parents* choice. It is a choice between a voluntarily inte- 
grated magnet or a forcibly integrated. local schooL not between a 
voluntarily integrated magnet and a neighborhood school. The fact 
that a parent can exercise some degree of control over the child's edu- 
cation By choosinga magnet school, regardless ofits program appeal, 
has been shown to be a strong factor contributing to the school's 
success. 
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^Magnet Schools: An Educational Perspective 

n many of the early biatiles for school desegregation* antibusing fac- 
tions' argued -that "quality" education was more important than, as 
ihey put ii* ihe "numbers game"^the strict numerical balancing of 
schools by race. Liberah and pro-i nigral ion parties took "quality" 
education in that context to be a code word for "segregated" education 
and pressed courts of law to desegregate school systems strialy accord* 
ing to the numbers. In receni years* however* even courts of law have 
come to see that numbers alone will not remedy the wrongs of segrega- 
tion. Now people who talk about "quality integrated education" ai'e 
asking the important question: What do kids find at the end of the bus 
ride? 

A number of leading black educators have begun to return to the 
notion of quality education* regardless of racial mix. Denick Bell* a 
professor at Harvard Law School* suggests that the underlying ration- 
ale of Brown v. Board of Education is inherently racist (black children 
can't learn unless they're in school with white children) ;\nd lharihe 

, quality of education is the vital factor* not the degree to Which the 
schools ar^ racially balanced. This position approafrfaes theold "sepa- 
rate but equal" notion in a curious wayi Other liberal andpro-integra- 
tion persons* though not as adamant as Bell* are also now beginning 
to question their long-standing commitment to large-scale* court- 
ordered 1>using programs. 

Does the quality education Issue* along with the increasing loss of 
white students fr6m many urban school systems* ^suggest that the fed- 

. eral role in mandating school desegregation has somehow backfired or 
not lived up to. expectations? This fastback does not purport to answer 
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such questions. Nevertheless* tlie tremendous growth in interest in 
voluntary desegregation practices* i*e.^* magnet schoolsi signals wide* 
spread awareness as we move into the 198Qs thiu racial balance alone is 
not sufficient to satisfy the demand of plaintiffs for quality integrated 
education* Magnet schools* becauseihey are voluntdry* must bequality 
schools,, or at least they must appear that way to parentSi and therein 
lies the novelty and strength of magnet education. 

The educational aspects of magnet schools can be approached 
either supportively or cynically. The supportive position notes the 
great variety of new programs, improvements in staff morale, parent 
participation, and other factors as evidence of anew movement* Cynics 
argue that very few of the programs are more than surface deep, im- 
provements in st^ff morale are shortlived c^r nonexistenti and that the 
magnet school movement is little more thaiva fad. 

■ In my view there is some wisdom in both points of viewi and the 
discussion of magnet schools in*this section will include both the hard 
realities and the hopeful ideals. Testimony from around the country 
proves that magnet schools can serve as vehicles for educational tm* 
provement. On the other hand, as our desegregation review has shown, 
most magnets have emerged in response to judicial pressures todeseg^ 
regate; the motives of magnet planners* then, are appropriately being 
questioned* as axj? claims that magnet education ts a full-fledged 
'^movement/* 

From an educational perspective, there are at least four critical 
areas that need to |be considered: 1) staff commitment and morale* 2) 
program design, 3ni|dministrative support* and 4) parent parttcipa* 
tion. 

Staff Commitment and Morale 

Many magnet schools have the luxury of being able to employ 
faculty who have volunteered for the assignment> Staff people who 
have voluntarily transferred toa magnet school tend lo be more respon- 
sive to program innovation, particularly at.^he elementary 1^1^ In 
Bridgeport. Connecticut, where two magnet elementary schools are 
being planned by faculty committees* the school ts being asked 
^ to rely solely on existing staff is undergoing some difficult philosoph* 
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idl conflicts over whether to present the new curriculum — designed to 
emphasise the mastery of baste skills — as an "innovative" curricu- 
lum or as a "uaditionar* curriculum. The^teachers* with xesied inter- 
ests in continuing lo teach ' the only way they know how/* are unsure 
which approach best serves their interest. 

At the secondary level* where currtcular specialization is more 
likely to occurs the issue is often more complex. At Ihe Mario Umana 
School of Science and Technology in Boston^ the wholely volunteer 
faculty^ though initially enthusiastic* was in general disappointed by 
the low science aptitudes of many of the students. The faculty pushed* 
unsuccessfully, to establish admission aiteria for students, but it 
. has had to seitle for expanded remedial services* many of which are 
provided through the college "pairing" with the Massachusetts Instt- 
luie of Technology (M.I.T.). (See Hunt* McMillan, and Worth.) 

Data gathered in a 1^5. Off ice of Education study of magnet schools 
lends to confirm this elementary /secondary variation. The quality of 
staff is found to be of major importance to parents and school staff 
in making magnet elementary schools attractive; in high schools* 
quality of staff is ranked next to last in importance among eight vari- 
ables studied. The rank ordering of factors that contribute to magnec 
school iippeal are presented in TableLl. 

TABLE 1 

Factors That Attract Parents and Students to Magnet Schools 



ElementaTy 
K Progjram 

2. Faculty 

3. Voluntary nature.of magnet 

4. Alternative nature of magnet 

5. Parent involvement 

6. Facilities 
t. Principal . 

S. School location 



Secondary 
K Program 

2. Voluntary nature of magnet 

3. Alternative nature of magnet 

4. School location 

5. Principal 

6. Facilities 

7. Faculty 

8. Parent involvement 
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In schools where existing staff people are asked to continue on in 
newly created magnet schools, the. staff reaction is often surprisingly 
supportive. At thi Mark Twain Junior High,School in Brooklyn, the 
regular faculty coiitinued and the school became ^ successful. magnet 
school for talented and gifted students. The enthusiasm of teachers 
and administrators in building a new focus for the old curriculttm was 
very hiRh. We have seen already how a hundftil of dedicated staff 
members tn the King Middle School in Boston >krere able to respond to 
the challenge of the federal court ^nd build an attractive magnet school 
ttnder very difficult cticum stances. In Dallas the enthusiasm of ttew 
magnet faculty, ^t least in the first years of the Dallas plan* played a 
nuijor role designing new curricula almost overnight. 
. There iii^wide variation in thedegree to which magnet staff, whether 
voluntary or assigned, are given retraining to orient them to the new 
magnet curricula. Where school systems have adopted magnets Wilh 
ingly, the emphasis on staff training is usually htgh* Portland. Racine. 
Pittsburgh^ and Montclair are good examples. In systems where mag* 
nets are imposed^ the degree of training aaivities varies widely. In 
Boston* for example, there was literally none, fn Dal las. San Diego^and 
elsewhere^ significant staff development took place. 

The most critical need for the staff appears to be*training in inter* 
racial teaching. As Kimbrough Marshall of the King School in Boston 
has noted; 

^ Thm is perhaps tiotearhingrhallm^e gTratrrthandea[ing.Vp'itha das^ 
containing a wide range of backgrounds and ahitittrs. arid after years of 
doling with tracks, morr homogeneous classes, the King staff wa,t un« 
prepared. 

As Elizabeth Cohen and others have discovered! there are signifi* 
^^nt barriers to positive interracial interactions in schools^ and trained 
' staff people are far more likeiy to create a climate conducive to inter* 
racial learning and cooperation. Other studies have demonstrated that 
different classroom organization patterns can have a beneficial effect 
on student interaction. (SeCi for example* Schofield and Sager; Thomas 
' and McMillan*) There is no evidence, however^ to indicate that magnet 
^hool staffs are accomplishing the goals of interracial teaching any 
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better than staffs in forcibly desegregated or naturally iotegraied 
schools. For all schools, however, the goals are critical. 

There is an added fuctor t" magnets thai can have a significant im- 
pact on staff morale. Unlike most aspects of public education^ magnet 
schools suggest the notion of competition: competition for students* 
and in turn, competition for staff positions. The declinin^enrollmeni 
occurring in most parts of the coijntry is making the competition even 
more intense^ 

In many cises^ magnets that do not meet their enrollment projec- 
tions ivill lose staff positions and eventually close. Principals and 
leachers who ivork in magnet schools are not often made to feel ac> 
countable for ihe number ot students enrolling^ but central school 
officials can encourage greater staff p^rlormance by setting some class 
enrollment goals. The work of the King School faculty, as we have 
seen* was outstanding in this regard. Union grievances are no doubt 
more likely to occur in such ii situation. Overall however, the motiva- 
tional aspect seems to have great potential for improving staff morale 
in magnet schools. 

Program Design 

Table 1 indicates that the program is the feature ihat attracts par- 
ents- and students to magnet schools. Studies conducted for the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education have documented a similar pattern* 
with program and staff important at the elementary level and program 
and curriculum important at the secondary level. These findings^are 
central to the argument that magnet education is improving the 
quality of education. The program- supporters argue, is the factor that 
attracts the racially mixed student body voluntarily and* hence* forms 
the heart of magnet education appeal. 

Critics have contended, on the other hand, that the program that 
attracts students to magnet schools is the same kind that attracts 
parents and students to any school, that is. a good program. To insure 
magnet school success, they argue^ simply designate a tew schools w ith 
outstanding reputations as magnet schools and open up the attendance 
zones. This creates "successful*' magnet schools but can significantly 
undermine the status and>^ indirectly- the quality of nonmagnel 
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schools. The system ends up* therefore* with a dual track; a set of good 
magnet schools and a set of inferior non ma giier schools. 

Theoretically, there are two ways to handle this dilemma; though 
neither appears to^ be working very well. One soltttton is to establish 
distinctive magnet schools that areattractivebecause they are different 
or ttnique, not because are better There >s widespread evidence 
that this is not happening* however. The U S. Office of Education and 
■ Massachusetts studies* referred to earlier, as well^^ numerous testi- 
monies in the professional literature* conclude that "uniqueness'' is 
not a significant factor of magnet schools. Of the magnet schools 
studied, about half are not unique or different in any significant way 
from nonmagnet schools in the district; for the other half* the unique* 
ness of the program does not appear to contribute mttch to the attrac- 
tiveness or effectiveness of the school. 

The second possible solution to the problem of superior magnet 
schools and inferior nonmagnet schools^ is the obvious one: Make all 
schools magnet schools. This was proposed in 1978 m Indianapolis, 
where parents of all elementary school students were^given a choice of 
six options* but only 22% of the parents expressed an interest in the 
magnet options. The federal district court offered general approval of 
the concept but threw the plan out because children could not be bused 
around the city until a pending desegregation suit had been resolved. 
The school system responded by offering the six options ofha pilot 
basts in selected sites during the 1978*79 school year. As of this writing, 
the desegregation case has not been resolved. It remains to be seen 
whether any other city will pick up this notion of making all of its 
schools magnet schools and whether they will be sufficiently, attrac* 
ttve to parents to transcend neighborhood boundaries. At present this 
seems unlikely. Studies have stiggested ihat the number of parents in 
any system who opt for 'alternative'' learning will never go much 
above 20%. The rest want good old*fashioned basic schools. 

The present state of affairs, in other words, supports the notion 
that successful magneiRthoots tend to be good schools, in very conven- 
tional terms. What betomes. then, of the multitude of fancy new cur- 
rtcular models at the elementary and secondary levels, the most preva* 
lent of which are liste^ in Table 2? 
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TABLE Z 

Most Pr«vaknt Magnet Cumcular Th^c5 




Elementary 
L Open nan traditional 

2. Fundamental traditional 

3. Language/ humanities/ 

multt<:ultura1 

4. TaJcntcd and gifted 



Secondary 

1. Visual /performing arts 

2. Science/math/ technology 

3. Careers /vocation a I 

4. Academic/honors 

5. Language/humanities 



Magnet schools in some cities. ItkeMontclair New Jersey, and Buf- 
falo. New York* have we II -developed magnet themes that* to some 
degree* are.distinctive. Some elementary magnet schools in Milwaukee 
and Minneapolis haxe a distinctive teaching style that is somewhat 
dbtinguishable from nonmagnet schools in the district. On the other 
handi the distinctiveness of an elementary school with a special cur* 
rtcular themei like science or languagei must surely be questioned. If 
science is stressedi what is reduced? Is it educationally feasible to track 
students by specialties at the elementary level? Providing elementary 
magnet schools in magnificent new facilities that purport to have a 
multicultural magnet theme but offer the same basic skills' curricu* 
htm as all the other city elementary schools'is a very shallow form 
/^.of educational marketing. Similarly* a secondary magnet program in 
creatixe arts that offers One more hour of dance instruction per week 
than do the other public schools can scarcely be called distinctive. 

If we dispense with the notion of distinct] venessi however we come 
closer to understanding the programmatic contributions that magnet 
schools appear to be making. The new curricular designs* however 
shallow ihey may be, seem to result in highly attractive and well-at* 
tended schools. These schools* in the eyes of parents and students* are 
distinguished in terms of excellence* tf not uniqueness. So what is 
wro g with the creation of excellent schools? The ^liity issue (good 
magnets vs. poor nonmagnets) is important* butt as it tumsout» tt may 
not be critical. Demands from parents of students in nonmagnet 
schools have not been increasing to any noticeable degree in recent 
years* even in cities where magnets have existed for more than five 
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years. fe> long as certain exiernjil measures are krpi <^qui'il (tvg., per- 
pupil expenditures, exiratiirricular proj^rams)* parents of nonniaj^net 
school. siudenK do not appear lo view thoir schook as inferior 
in iiny si^^nificant respect, probably bcoiuse of the proximity of the 
nonniagnet school or because of lack of interm in ihc magnet theme^ ^ 

As we have scen^ the racial enrollments of magnet schools are al- 
most always controlled by factors external to the school— sta(e legisla- 
tiiresi fetleral court orders, the Office of Civil Rfghis, school board^t. 
. ^ However^ educational improvements^ solely within the purview of 
( '\ school faculty, parents^ and (often) stiidenis> are proceetling rapitlly 
in magnet schools, usually for no other reason than the novelty and 
challenge th(7 offt^r; The educational improvements are usually not 
strikingly uew or innovative. But the staff's v^^illin^ness to build a, 
program around a theme or. special purpose t^n create a new ^tense of 
' commitm«fnti enrich many aspiTts of teacher /learner interaction, and 
rontnbuie-tt>-a greater sense of satisfaction among parents and stu^ 
dents. 

This, in my view, is the essence of magnet education. In one respect, 
it is a warmed-over version of the, alternative schools movement, lln- 
like alternative schools, however^ magnet schools have an external 
motUatinj; factor that will not recede from the federal landscape for 
tiecades to come: school desegregation. The motivation for alternative 
schools was only the transitory unrest of the 1960s, which has now 
passed. Tht' usefulness of magnet schools as desegregation remedies is, 
ys we have seen^ marginal. We know this because many of the largti 
cities like Detroit, Chicago, and Philadelphia have support^nJ magnet | 
schools for several years as desegregation too I Sf but in the absence 
of strict rtinrt monitoring, integration has not been achieved. But other 
large cities, ai^ w'ell as many mid-sized cities whose changing demo- 
graphics will make them the desegregation sites of tbe I98(band 1990s> 
will have to deal with court-ordered desegregation plans that, barring 
another .Supreme Court flip-flop^ will inevitably include some forced 
busing. And magnet schools (alternative schools with racial enroll* 
n\f:ni quotas or excellent schools that accept children on a citvwide. 
voluntary* basis) will, I predict, continue toapl^^al to a broad ^tpectrum 
^ of clients This will surely include the predominantly white antibusing 
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conling<M)i, bul ii will also enlist the support of minoTUyandmajonty 
parents who care less about the ractal mnke*up of the classroom Chan 
ihey do the quality of Jn^iruciton. This need to ftnd more socially ac- 
ceptable solutions to the intractable socinl problem of school desegre* 
gatton will continue long after the need for alternative schools. 

Adminisirativft Support 

Three aspects of administrati\<e suppOri related to the success of 
magnet schools arei funding; communication with ci vtc, business, cul* 
tnral, and higher education iiistitxttions; and openness of commitnica* 
lion. 

Effective implementation of magner schoob wiU require funding 
for staff development, for program supports for involvement of exter- 
nal institutions, and for parent involvement. Different school systems 
have tvindled this in differejfit ways, some successfully^ some not. In 
Dallas and Houston^ for example^ enormous public tax levies and cor* 
porate contributions hrought in millions ofextr^idollarsfor desegrega^ 
tion and implementation of magnet schools, fn Milwaukee, Chicago, 
and Springfield {Massachusetts) state funds are, available for local 
magnet planning. In Buffalo. Dayton, and Montclair' lar^e federal 
grants have been awarded nndcr the Emergency School Aid Act 
(ESAA), The willingness of administrators to go after funds from sev- 
eral sources is often a good indicator of their level of support. 

The more snccessful the fund raising, however, the more likely it 
becomes thai^ nonmagnet school stuft and parents will cornplatn. This 
has occurred in Boston where a white mother^alleged unequal treat* 
ment because her sons attended the "control" school while other 'ex- 
peri irt^nial'/ schools received funds to upgrade student skills; Federal 
District Judgf" Garrity dismissed the complaint, ff the documented ^ 
expenditure for magnet schools consistently exceeds that for nonmag^ 
nets; challenges from the "disadvantaged ' nonmagnet schools are 
inevitable. Allocating more money for new initiatives in the early 
years of a magnet school, then, must give way within a very few ytars 
to equity in per*pupil expenditure. If extra funds continue to be 
neede^l, they must show up as supplementary or. temporary, not regular 
school expenditures. To the extent that magnet schools require special 




ftmds. this bodes ill for their lonf^-term future. As wiih olicrn^uive 
schools* good magnet schools n^ust finil ways lo he special withoiu 
being more expensive. 

The involvement of outside agencies in magnei school develop- 
ment has been effective in many cities. To build these outside institu- 
tional rehitionships. strong criitr;]] ^idm in i strati ve support or a strong 
court order is a virtual necessity. Most desegreg^iiion court orders since 
the Denver case h^ive included someprox isions for support from higher 
educ^itionT business, and/or cultural groups. Theactuul work of initi- 
ating new programs usually t^ikes place at the school building level* 
but stron(;centraladminisir;uions;]nctioniKusu;]||y necessary to make 
it last. The s^ime potential for jealous reaction from nonmagncts exists 
here, and central admit^t&irators rriust be careful to spread the ]nsiii\i' 
lional support to all ^hools. ^ ^ t.- 

Fin^illy. central administrators must be open and forthright about 
the ground rules for magnet school education. Failure todeat with staff 
about issues oE enrollment decline^ possible loss of teaching posi- 
tions, relative benefits of being in magnets or nonmagnets, and leach- 
ing expectations has tindermined magnet planriing in many cities. 
Dealing openly with parents about enrollment qtiotas. iransporta- 
tion* and new ctirrictilar offerings is also essential. 

Parent Participation 

[n general, the level of parent participation in magnet schools has 
been very high, regardless of whether they are fully voluntary orquasi^ 
voluntary. Research at the federal and state leveU indicates that mag- 
net schools do provide increased opportunities for parental control 
over educational issues. This is a key finding and bodes well for the 
future of magnets as vehicles of educational improvement. Parental 
involvement in public education has alwa^^s been an important goal oE 
educators. EEforts to increase parental involvement in and support for 
magnet schools can only be beneficial. 

A cynical view of parental involvement brings up ihe equity issue 
again. Critics charge ibat the more motivated and better educated 
parents tend to their students to magnet schools; hence, their level 
of involvement is higher because their expectations are higher* not be- 
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cau{><* ihe school operntcs any diff(?rcnily. Mjf;net schoohi in other 
words, jtirjct a sclf-s<^lfct<:tl Hitc ihjt robs other Nchooh of their tal- 
ented students jnd ngRressive parents, 'there is very little pttbH?ihcd 
research lo confirm or deny lYih chnrge, Cincinnati, loget at thisisst>e, 
condticted jn aiialy^is of nchievement scores for stud(?nts before ihey 
enrol](?d at a mjgnH school. If all the bright sttidmts wert^ lo 
magnet schools, as some observers were alleging, the school system 
wanted to know. The facts did not support the chnrge; the pre-tnroll' 
meni diffen*nces between magnet and honntagnet students were neg' 
ligible. As part of the larger isstteof equity, however, the issue oEditism 
will require more research of this kind before i( ts Ijid to re^^t. 
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Slate andTederat Roles 



i3tate legisliiturcsand state boards of edttcat ton have been notottously 
derelict in enforcing federal desegregation standards. From 1957^ when 
Arkansas Governor Orvil Faubus attempted to keep North Little Rock 
High School segregated, to the present, when a host of states are being 
included as defendants in desegregation suits, state governments have 
been more likely to use their. bureaucratic wiles to restrict rather than 
support desegregation. 

There are notable exceptions. Massachusetts. Illinois. New York, 
New Jersey, arid California have been enforcing state and federal de- 
segregation standiards. These five states have played a major role in 
supporting a national initiative on desegregation strategies through^ 
the Education Commbsion of the States in Denver. This group re- 
cently published a position paper on the state role in desegregation 
calling for state-level desegregation legislationt state guidelines for 
multicultural education, state standards for desegregation, and state 
financial incentives for magnet schr>ols and other desegregation tech- 
niques. 

Nowhere is this range of state services better exemplified than in 
, Massachusetts, where state support for magr^et schools is foremost in 
the nation. The^tate legislature has appropriated $3 million annually 
since 1975 to support magnet schools and par^-time magnet programs 
and to provide tei^hntcal assbtanceand monitoti tig personnel. Magnet 
options are r^pw^^vailable in no fewer (han SOqities in Massachusetts. 
The strong leadership of the state commissioner of education and the 
state Board of Education has been exemplary, i 
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\ A more lyplcjl state is Oh>^^ which i?> beinR prt'ssiiR*<l into phiyi^f! 
a nioiO aciivt* role in tlcsegrt%iiion issues. In iht* ivinicr of I979» school 
boarclS^ in ClrvcljiiJ, Colnnibns, CinciniMti^ I);ivlon> Akron, imd 
Youtifjstown ^^ere dcfendanii in ftxleral school drstgrt^ginion litig;!- 
lionJAIso* SprinRficId* Canion* TnJcifo. Princcioiu ;ind Limn have 
Ixrnjiargcis for inv(^iig^uon by Ihe Office of CiCil Rights. A dozen 
oih^i Ohio eommuniiH's are siniggling with desegregaiion plans to 
pre\jent future court or Office of Civil Rights atlion. All of these com- 
mut^itie^ hiiee l)egun to explore magnet school options in one Form or 
another. The !;tate legislature iinpanele^d a Joint Select Committee 
onfSchool Dl- segregation that, among other rcconiniendniions» argued 
for fiirtht'r development of magnet schools and volufntary options for 
desegregut ing systerns; St;ite staff and resourm are now being allocated 
to implemt^nt the recommendations of the Joint Select Committee. 
; Other states, especially Northern and Western states like Pennsyl- 
■ vai^ia, Indinna, Delaware, Rhode Islands Washington* \fintiesotat 
^fichigaii>.;ind Wisconsin, ;ire being brought into the desegregation 
arena in much ihf same way a^ Ohio- Federal desegregation suits make" 
cofHiiiiied inaction intpossible. 

Irt contrast to the stiite rolt\ the federal presence in school desegre- 
gation niid pfirttetibrly in magntH school education has been substan- 
tial. The tanert^cy School Aid Act (ESAA) provides financial sup- 
port for school systems that are in the process of desegregating under a 
fetleral court order. In 1976 amendmenis'to EKAA allowed fupdingof 
magnet schools. Since thai tin\e the appropriation has risen from SIO 
million in fiscal ^ear 1977 to $-12 niiUioii in fiscal Vf^>r 1980. The enor- 
mous aiitoiint of money uvatlable for magnet schools has sometimes 
been undenitili/ed or niisustd, ^fanv ESAA magttti school proposals 
haCe betri funded that have had little or no impact on reducing racial 
segregation. In many rases the high educational quality of the pro- 
posals submitted has been more impressive than their desegregation 
impact. It would be unfain perhaps* to cite this as an example of fed- 
eral overreaction and overspending to solve a problem thai is beyond 
the reiich of federal dollars* but there is more than a kernel of iruth i^i 
that charge. When Ohio Senator John Glenn introduced the magnet 
school amendments to ESAA. he spoke of an end to forced busing and 
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the civil strife ihat was being seen fegularly on evening ne^i/s broad* 
casts out of Boston* Louisville, Chicago, and elsewhere. The argument 
that maj^net^ were a relatively simple solution to a complex social 
problem was persuasive. With ijule other recourse* the federal fjnan* 
cial commitment gre^ by leaps and bounds. 

A national study of the ESAA magnet school eCforts completed in 
February 1979 (Abt Associates); calls for serious reassessment of mag- 
net schools as a segregation reinedy. Recommendations include: 

1. Federal funding should hot h'^ increased. 

2. The Office of Education <;nou1d "clarify its objectives" regards 
ing magnets. ' 

S. Systems where magnet schools are one part of an overall desegre- 
gation plan should be given preference over "magnet only" plans. 

4. The ESAA magnet prograrn should stress its des^gfegatton in^ 
tent rather than its cducational Jjmprovffmffnt intent. 

The first three recommendations suggest that the federal govern* 
merit should cool down its enthusiasm for magnet schools. There is 
ample evidence to support this caveat. TJie last recommendation, how* 
ever> is most provocative. As I have argued^ magnet schools have not 
proven themselves to be effective desegregation tools unless they are 
part oFa broader enforcement plan such as a comprehensive court 
order. Nevertheless, the strength and vitality of magnet schools lies 
in thdr ability to excite staft and encourage innovation and educa* 
tional excellence. The fourth ESAA study recommendation clearly 
suggests that ESAA staff people have^* to some extenti reached this 
conclusion too. Whether ESAA proposal reviewers will continue to 
fund magnet school proposals that purport to provide substantial edu* 
cat] onal improvements but can only ^^promise'* ihat increased desegre* 
gation will occur remains to be seen. 

ft is my view thati because of the fundamental involuntary nature 
of school desegre gat ion 1 it is not something that local school systems 
^wiM do willingly* no matter how much extra money can be produced 
for the system and no matter ^^ow many fancy. innovationsare intro* 
duc^in the schools. School segregation outside the South is largely a 
function <>f residential and socioeconomtc segrer^ation. aided* to be 
sure« by unscrupulous politicians and demogogic school board mem* 
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bers. Forced school descgregaiion is a limited r*?m*?dy to ihesc larger 
problems; voluniarymagr^et schools ;ire an evcnmorelimiied remedy to 
the problem of £^oo1 segregation, [f ihe federal government recognizes 
this, it will no doubt accept the recommendation of the ESAA evalua- 
tion report and slow its support for magnets. Whether this will be 
politically' feasible, given the still intense opposition to forred busing 
piv^m in many parts of tht? country^ remains to be seen. 
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Metropolitan Magnet Options 



Xn Milliken v. Bradleyf the 1974 Detroit school desegregatidn cas^r 
the U.S. Supreme Court ruled that suburban dtstrtciscoutd noibeforct- 
bly included in a metropotitaVi school desegregation plan unless it 
could be proven that the suburban disaicis and/or the state govern* 
ment participated intentionally in maintaining segregation within the 
^ inner city. This is a standard that plaintiffs haveattemptedtonieet ina 
number of cities, sttccessfully in Wilmington and Indianapolis btttun* 
successfully in other cases. 

Sociologists argue that there is such a preponderance of evidence 
that locali regional* statei and federal housing practices in the past 30 
years have so thoroughly insured residential segregation between cities 
and suburbs that the standard laid down in MUlikcn v. Bradley should 
be easily achieved and that mandatory metropolitan desegregation 
ought to proceed apace (Pettigrew), The metropolitan configuration 
in many cities isr indeed, very similar on a larger scale to the center city 
configurations that gave rise to mostof the desegregation s^its in recent 
years. Plaintiffs make the following arguments: 

I . Minorites' are isolated in predominantly minority schools. At 
- presents only five out of the 20 largest city school systems in the country 
have a majority of white students, 

2' The quality of education,- staffing and curriculum, and the 
extent of financial supportr are thought to be inferior in the minority 
schools, 

3. Certain "state actions'' are alleged to have caused both the segre- 
gation and the unequal facilities. 
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The suburban inirnt to seKrcgiiic is not'rasy lo provt* in courL 
4ind nuiiiy supporters of meUopolijun (lescgregaiion have had to 
rely on larj^cly voluntary approaches. These effons'ha\'e been few and 
far between* and there are at present only the vaguest indications of a 
trend toward vohmtary'meiropoliuin magiiei school options, Wiihotii 
the force of law, voltinutry metropoliian magitei schools have noi 
developed to any noticeable extent, Connecticut, Massachus^^, and 
Wisconsin all have vohiniary meiropoliian transfer p1an<i, where stu* 
denis from ftie city or suburbs nuav ^ittend school in the other Local 
Edticaiion Atiihortty (LEA) \\ the transfer rt^tices racial tsolaiion or 
imbalance. Various financial incentives have been tied lo these trans- 
fers- In other school systerns* including Jacksonville, Tampa,^ Nash- 
ville, Charlotte, and olher Southern cities, metropolitan transfers have 
been implemented but ustially as part of a larger effon at school con- 
solidation, reduction of costs, and, in some cases, racial balancing. 

To date there has not been the same dcgr^of excitement about 
metropolitan voluntan" transfer plans ;is there is about tirban magnet 
schools. This ma^' bea reflection of theearlier stage in development for 
metropolitim approacht|^. Many of the early inlraciiy transfer plans 
uere voluntary; open-t'nrollment pbnsihat were later judged by many 
courts to have been poorly implemented and manipulaieil by school of* 
fitials. Factors of costs and travel lime are. Surely involved, as are 
factors of political control. Nevertheless, the opportt^ities for volun- 
tary metropolitan magnet schools, particularly if not exclusively at 
the st^contUiry level, appear to be. very significant. 

Part-time urban-suburban exchanges have had some success, espe- 
cially in Ma ss^ichu setts. In 1975 the U.S. Office of Education awarded 
nearly 51 million to the Metropolitan Planning Project, a consortium 
of 78 LEAs in eastern Massachusetts, to study the feasibility of large- 
scale, voluntary melropoUtan options. The voluminous research re- 
ports, regrettably, resulted in little federal foUowj|upi and the project has 
sinre been tran°sformed into a small programmatic operation, sup* 
pt>ned mostly by state desegregation funds. The Metropolitan Plan- " 
ning Project and perhaps a dozen other agencies compete for state 
funds lo bring together city and suburban children. Cultural agencies, 
dance studiosi or outdoor facilities most often serve as "neutral'' sites 



where the programs take place. The various projects have reacherf' per- 
haps 15.000 youngsters since 1975. The programs in 1980, however, are 
very similar to the 1975 programs and are almost exclusively depen- 
dent on state (itnding. It does not appear that there has been much in- 
ternal support of project goals by LEAs and t^e future of the project 
appears lo be largely dependent on external funds. (McMillan) 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 

'^X^here are several general statements about magnet schools that the 
literature and the testimony of practitioners appear to support: 

. I. Magnet schools and programs, by themselves^are not effectiveas 
desegregation tools. However tn conjunction with a cotjrt order or 
other mandated desegregation ^teps. magnets can bean effective de- 
segregation measure. 

2. Magnet schools will be arotjnd for a long time^ perhaps as long 
as school segregation is viewed as a social and educational problem in 
our society. 

S. Successful magnets appear to have a strong positl?ve effect on the 
quality of education; most often, magnet schools are identifiably 
"good" school^; they are well attended, parent involvement is hisht 
and dropout rates are low. 

4. Stjccessful magnet schools, hovvever. can raise new problenis of 
equity with nonmagnet school parents and students. Isstjes of equal 
accessv equal resources, equal prestige, and elitism arise between mag- 
net and nonmagnet schools. 

5. While many magrfets have distinctive and welUdeveloped 
themes, too many magnet themes are narrow and'superficial. The most 
substantial elementary themes are pedagogical (style of teaching); the 
most attractive secondary themes are content'^orienied {arts, sciences* 
humanities, etc.). 

Overall, then, we 5ee pattern that has both strengths and weak- 
nesses. No doubt the cynic is still not convinced of the value of magnet 
schools. Magnets, he would argue^ are gimmicks devised by whites 
to undcrmine the legacy of Brown v, Boaid of Education. The advo- 



caie> on'thc other hand* hangs on to ih<r notion ihni wccan improve the 
quaUiy of education a^i^ dcsegregaie. 

The evidence* as usual doesn't justify eiiher of the extremt' posi- 
lions. What may have begun as a gimmick for sor^e has been demon- 
strated to work in many cities^ At the same iime» the limiiations of 
magnet schools havealso been well documented: The pull of the neigh- 
bor hoocl school is still too strong* the range of truly distinctive options 
is sitll too Itmifed* and the presstnes from non magnet schools ts grow- 
ing. StilL ii is my feeling that magnei education has proven iiself and 
that iis strengths should ^ exploited in the decades to come. 

There are a fc^w* areas where more work needs to be done. First* belter 
techniques of educational marketing should be explored. With com* 
pulsory attendance laWs» public schools have never had to worry abotit 
getting clients:, now* with declining enrollments* competition for stu- 
denis is increasing. Private and parochial schools are much more 
phisticated in techniques of recruiting students. FurthermoreF cur* 
rent proposals for tuition tax credits for parents of private school 
studen tsand educational vouchersf or parents that ^^u'^^llow them to 
purchase whatever form of education they wish for their children* if 
implemented* are clearly a threat'tothefuttire of public schools. Public 
schools, to compete, must learn to attract and sell. Magnet schools are 
one means to that end. ' " 

Second, the goal of improved interracial education* once (he stu- 
dents are inside school buildings, needs serious attention. Integrated 
schools everywhere, whether voluntary or not* face the problems in- 
herent in teaching students of different racial and ethnic backgrounds. 
Magnet schools are in a fXJsition to provide leadership in . this area 
by identifying curricular and instructional approaches that increase 
interracial interaction and respect among students. 

^ Third* tt has been amply demonstrated that once a finding of un* 
constitutional segregation has been made, by a court, magnet schools 
art usually not a sufficient remedy. Magnet schools should be devel- 
oped before a court action is initiated. In mostof America's large urban 
centersi courts are already involved in desegregation action. In smaller 
and mid^sued citiesi the possibilities for voluntary desegregation are 
still substantial. Small-town politics and parochialism can create 
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objiiiicU"^ diUivuh to ovcrcom<' as btg-ctry bur<*aorrarii*5, but the 
scope of ihe c hiilK'nge is mor<* m;]iuigeabk\ 

Finally* the starch for altoniativi* straii*RR*5 for de^gregaiion 
should go on. Even if iherc is an i*temeiU of gimmickry in ihf* notion of 
magnet schools, which I think there often is, and even if future re- 
search shows that the life span of effective magnei schools is no more 
than five years, they should not be dismissc<l as Eraudulem or icmpo- 
rary. If ihey can help lo improve siaff morale, divert some of the acrJ- 
moity of forced di*set;regacion, and ocaisioriatly restiW in improved 
Educational quality, ihey arc significant. The researth on forced de? 
scgrcgaiion, in terms of siudeni achievement, satisfaction, parent sup- 
port, social changf, or other criteria, is nolcoticUisivelyrKisitivebyany 
means. The problem of si>cia1 aiut economic sepitraiion of die races is 
so immeiisi' and complex (hat ihere is no successfid single approach or 
fiiiiif solution. But miignei schools ami programs, in ihe context of ihe 
safeguards and provisos outlined in this fallback, can play a smiill 
but significant pari. 
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